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we let them dawdle at the start; the weather was dull and
inclined to rain and porters hate to move save in sunlight, We
also found out later that they had not bothered to cook a proper
meal and had only brewed some tea, although they knew that
it would be an unusually long carry over the 18,000-foot pass.
They are happy-go-lucky and never carry food to provide a
snack at halts. It is a mistake to leave such questions to the
porters' own initiative, and the person in charge must himself
supervise every detail. Lack of food made them slow and when
we stopped at the rocky rib which marks the real pass, we
realized that the next firewood in the upper part of the Baspa
valley could not be reached before dark. Snow began to fall,
turning to rain lower down, so we decided to pitch camp in an
unpleasant spot on loose stones and wait for the stragglers.
Night had fallen when at last they drifted wearily into camp.
Though it was not part of our agreement to provide shelter for
the porters, we thought it only fair to pitch all our tents, and
squeeze into a single one ourselves, so that, with some shelter,
the night might be less miserable for them.

One lad called Gonu caused anxiety by narrowly escaping
frost-bite. Men who lack boots usually wrap cloths round their
feet when going through snow, and that is quite effective; but
this youth, who was wearing flimsy shoes, took them oft and
struggled up the pass in bare feet. Two of us who were waiting
to see everyone safely across the pass, noticed that his feet had
turned a queer colour; on closer examination they proved to be
quite numb. There was no time to linger, as snow was falling
and a biting wind rising, so we could only rub his feet with our
gloved hands for a few minutes. Then we made him put on two
pairs of dry socks, and let him walk in them, without shoes,
down to the camp where he was handed over to the care of
the doctor for first aid. His feet were carefully dried with wads
of cotton, and he was placed in a tent, and instructions were
given that he must wear a larger size of boots with several pairs
of socks and be carried across streams and wet places bodily,
to make sure that his feet remained dry. His load was handed
over to another man. Though his feet looked alarmingly bad for
a day, a naturally good circulation did its work in time and
Gonu suffered no ill-effects. In crossing snow with porters,
neither the care of feet nor eyes should be left to the men's own
initiative. On that same day three men were affected by snow-